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Anternal Fmprovement. 





The editor of the Pittsburgh Gazette thus 
expresses, in a very animated style, the disap- 
pointment that is felt by us all, at the want 
of an act at the past session of the Pennsyl- 
vania legislature, for the promotion of inter- 
nal improvement. 3 


“ The legislature of Pennsylvania has 
at length risen, without realising the 
sanguine — that were entertained, 
very generally, as to the grandeur of 
their acts.. We cannot complain of the 
exertions of the western members; they 
lid as much as they could. We be- 
lieve their labours have been unremit- 


‘ting; but the truth of the matter is, that 


our legislature is composed of such a 
heterogeneous mass from the middle 
counties, who either do not comprehend 
the real interests of the. state, or who 
are so much under the influence of a 
narrow, illiberal jealousy, that nothing 
beneficial, on a great scale, can be ex- 
pected. ‘Whilst New York, Maryland, 
and even Virginia, which has been pro- 
verbial for being entirely deficient of 
any thing like the spirit of internal im- 
provement, have devoted the greatest 
portion of their last session to this inter- 
esting subject, Pennsylvania has whiled 
away her precious moments as if her 
prosperity was settled beyond the reach 
of fate. “It is melancholy; it is enough 
0 deter the talents and enterprise of 
€ western section from ever seeking, 
‘even accepting, a seat in her councils. 
en our members arrive in Harris- 
Vou. I. 


‘burg, they conceive that the interests of 
the state are obvious; we, at the ex- 
treme, are confident of them; they think 
that they neegl only to be mentioned to 
strike every mind, and that the powers 
| of argument are entirely unnecessary to 
enforce conviction. What must be their 
disappointment, then, on entering the 
legislative hall, to discover that they 
have to contend with prejudice, folly, 
and ignorance—and that the extent of 
the public spirit, whose co-operation the 

have to expect, is just on a level with 
‘that which instigates half a dozen of 
citizens to petition a county court for a 
‘road, that a mill or a church may be 
‘more accessible. As for the public weal, 
it is out of the question; if every man 
cannot get the turnpike by his own door, 
he is indifferent, if he does not oppose 
it. After this last trial, it would be pru- 
dent, probably, to give up the unprofit- 
able contest, and let the middle and 
‘more populous counties manage the con- 
cerns themselves. We had a represen- 
tation, this session, which we had a right 
to expect would have made an impres- 
sion—we are proud in believing, that 
Lowry, Forward, Coulter, Marks, and 
Gilmore, maintained a respectable stand 
—when these men, some of whom may 
be viewed as having acquired consider- 
able skill in the management of affairs, 
have failed, in the great attempt, what 
right have we to anticipate any future 
success? It is somewhat surprising, how- 
ever, that the example of New York, 
and even of the general government, 
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974 NEGLECT OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 


had not incited our legislature to a cor- 
rect appreciation of public utility, Why 
is the former called, on all occasions, 
the great and patriotic state? Why has 
she incited the attention of every part 
of America? Surely not for her exer- 
tions in the field of party caucussing ; 
surely not for her celebrity in indulging 
in the petty contests of mere township 
interests. No! it is because she has 
commenced one of the most stupendous 
works of modern times; because, by 
her daring enterprise and perseverance, 
she has convinced the world, that she 
is competent to the task of completing 
it; and because, the views of her citi- 
zens have been so disciplined, that when 
questions of public moment are in agita- 
tion, party feeling and sectional interest 
are hushed into absolute silence. What- 
ever may be the political intrigues of 
their great men at home, they are only 
known abroad by the splendour of their 
plans for public improvement. Happy 
must that state be, whose prominent 
features, even in these times of party 
fermentation, are zeal and devotion to 
the physical advancement of its terri- 
tory ‘—and brilliant must be its desti- 
nies when politics are made a secondar 

consideration! We have looked on wit 

more than Beotian stupidity—it is thus, 
that the savage views, at a distance, 
the grand march of the arts and agri- 
culture, and turns with insensate joy to 
the comforts of his blanket and of his 
wigwam.” 

Though the friends of public improve- 
ment have not yet succeeded in their wishes, 
there is no cause to despair. The progress 
of intelligence must, ere long, create a dif- 
ferent policy in the councils of the state: the 
disgusting scrambles for office must be suc- 
ceeded by an emulation in internal improve- 
ments, The time, we hope, is not far dis- 
tant, when the senator who seeks for popu- 
lar applause, will find himself driven to this 
great cause as the means of gaining it—when 
the parties that now exist will be, at least, 
peneny dissolved, and others arise, formed 

y the friends and enemies of internal im- 
provement, 

It is the press which must produce this 
change, by its influence upon the great body 
of the people. It should never be idle, but 
always actively employed in disseminating 
correct principles of public economy. It is 
not the force of reason alone, which can pro- 
duce much effect upon the habits of the great 
body of the people: unless truth be frequent- 
ly repeated and earnestly enforced, they will 





consider it as mere speculation,—as 4 just 
theory, but will never think of reducing it to 
practice. ; 

The bright prospects that are held out to 
us, as the reward of a little exertion and 4 
trifling expense, seem more like the visions 
of fancy than the conclusions of reason—byt 
they are not to be considered extravagant, 
because they exceed the usual measure of 
success. Look around at this delightful and 
well peopled land: and we see that the most 
sanguine wishes of our fathers have been 
realised—that the most enthusiastic hope has 
fallen short of the reality. Let us not doubt 
our reasonings because they-lead to conse. 
quences that are so magnificent, but, inspired 
by the prospect before us, strain every nerve 
to accomplish the great purposes which are 
to make it real. 








Communications. 





THE OBSERVER.—No. II. 


On Pauperism. 


It is certainly, beyond all comparison, 
better to prevent crimes, than to punish 
for the commission of them ; as it is also 
far better to remove the causes of evils 
than it is to apply remedies to the evils 
themselves, which must be continued or 
reproduced as a necessary effect, so long 
as the causes are left to exist. It may 
be said that the punishment is intended 
to prevent the repetition of crimes—and 
that it does so in some degree, no one 
will pretend to contradict ; but there are 
other means within our reach, much 
more humane, more rational, and more 
extensively effectual. During the reign 
of one of the British monarchs, (we be- 
lieve Henry the VIIIth,) itis stated that 
72,000 persons died by the hands of the 
executioner, making more than 2,000 @ 
year whilst he sat upon the throne!—a 
most awful and frightful sacrifice ol 
lives indeed! Now it need not be ask- 
ed, if there were not means within the 
reach of that monarch, and those in au- 
thority, to have prevented such human 
slaughter :—And does not the number of 
victims also prove, how little effect was 
produced by the most dreadful of ail pu- 
nishments? 

We need only direct our attention to 
the condition of the population of Scot- 
land, and compare the small number-0l 
criminal offences brought into thelr 





courts annually, with what occufs 
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amongst a like proportion of inhabitants 
in other parts of Great Britain. And 
what are the causes of this vast differ- 
ence ?>—Not the dread of punishment.— 
Let the reader unacquainted with them 
look into the writings of Malthus, Col- 
quhoun, the Scotch and English reviews, 
and he will there learn what has pro- 
duced the disparity—means which may 
be made to produce similar effects 
throughout the world. 

It would however seem unnecessary 
to have such examples to teach us the 
proper measures to pursue, in order the 
most effectually to secure ourselves 
from the harassing burthen of a de- 
praved and vicious populace, as the 
plain dictates of common sense, and but 
aslight knowledge of the human mind, 
point them out with clearness at once. 
Yet, even by the force of experience, we 
do not seem willing to become enlight- 
ened, nor by the force of errors to set 
ourselves right. We move on, regard- 
less of the causes of evils, till we find 
ourselves groaning under the weight of 
what could not be otherwise the una- 
voidable effects. We then begin depre- 
cating evils we might and should have 
prevented—our exertions are then loudly 
called for, vigorously made, and, lament- 
able the fact, too often made in vain. 

No subject now claims in Great Bri- 
tain so much attention from every re- 
lecting well wisher of his country, as 
the condition of its numerous poor. Its 
inhabitants are every day stunned with 
the cries of famishing multitudes, whilst 
seven millions of pounds are annually 
raised by legal assessment for their sup- 
port. It is now discovered that the 
system which prevails in England, (and 
has prevailed since the reign of Eliza- 
beth,) of providing for the necessities of 
their poor, is fraught with deadly mis- 
chief; and that it has increased to a 
host alarming extent the very evils it 
Was intended to remedy. It is not ne- 
tessary here to make an abstract of the 
disclosures upon which these facts are 
lounded—they are before the public,* 


ees 


* See “ The Report of the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, appointed 
'o consider the Poor Laws,” and several ably 
Written papers upon the subject in the Edin- 
burgh and Quarterly Reviews; also, “ Con- 
‘erations on the Poor Laws,” by John Da- 
‘son, the best work upon the subject. 





and do most seriously claim the atten- 
tive reading and reflection of every friend 
to the happiness of the human family. 
Who can read the appalling representa- 
tion of pauperism in England, an evil 
there still uniformly am rapidly pro- 
gressive, and not shrink from the pros- 
pect of such an overwhelming and ruin- 
ous calamity visiting this republic ? We 
have adopted the English poor laws, and 
with this example of their effects before 
our eyes, are passing with rapid strides 
to the melancholy dilemma in which 
England is confessedly placed. It is not 
merely the oppressive taxes, which are 
every year — and making such 
heavy demands upon our pecuniary re- 
sources, which should most alarm us, bat 
it is the conduct and character of the 
poor, whom we are multiplying and de- 
grading by the very means we take to 
add to their comforts and enjoyments. 
We hold out rewards for vice, prodigali- 
ty, and indolence. We aid in the sup- 
port of the distiller and the keepers of 
dram shops, who live upon the destruc- 
tion of the lives and morals of their fel- 
low beings. We discourage the indus- 
trious and meritorious poor, by keeping 
the spendthrift, the drunkard, and vaga- 
bond, in idleness. We lessen some of 
the finest feelings common to our na- 
ture, as the ill consequences we see evi- 
dently resulting from this compulsory 
provision for the poor, and the little dis- 
crimination in handing it out, destroys 
all mutuality of kind feeling between 
those who give and those who receive. 
The lazy and insolent, who have no gra- 
titude, demand it as a right. 

But it will be said there are those 
every where who are unavoidably poor ; 
and they must be provided for: it is 





true—justice and humanity require it— 
and they are provided for by the benevo- 
lent feelings implanted in the breast of 
a Christian, who will rejoice in relieving 
the really necessitous, without being 
compelled by the requisitions of laws. 
Where one who is unavoidably destitute 
receives support from the proceeds of 
the legal assessment made for our poor, 





it may we conceive be said, without ex- 
aggeration, that fifty undeserving ob- 
jects draw from the same funds. 

There is we believe but one opinion, 
at present, amongst all those acquainted 
with the subject, upon the impolicy of 

5) 
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our existing poor laws. Poverty is a 
very bad thing; but our remedy is much 
worse—experience has fully proved this. 
Is it not then wilful folly to pursue so 
absurd a system? Are we not called 
upon by the manifest evils produced by 
it, to abolish it? Much has been said 
about modifying them ; introducing work 
houses, &c. &c.—but let us profit by the 
experience of “ poor law reformers” in 
England. The very first attempt was 
the building of these said “ work houses;” 
and what are we told in a late number of 
the London Quarterly Review, where we 
should not look for any thing exaggerated 
upon this subject? “The loss (they say) 
has been enormous to all parishes adopting 
them—nearly 100,000 human beings are 
still shut up in them, each earning upon 
an average the miserable pittance of 
sixpence per week, and costing above a 
shilling a day for maintenance.” 

Weare more likely to form a rational 
and correct judgment of any subject, b 
first making ourselves acquainted with 
all the facts respecting it which are 
known, and after this we shall be better 
prepared to make safe steps in our at- 
tempts to advance human knowledge, 
either in the sciences or in political eco- 
nomy. It is an object most ardently to 
be desired, to see the condition of the 
poor improved—to rescue the great mass 
of our pauper population from the ab- 
ject and degrading dependence, into 
which they are sunk by their own wilful 
vices and improvidence. And would 
not this be more effectually accomplished 
by directing our attention to the means 
that will prevent their falling into indi- 

ence? Let the present poor system 

poor in two senses of the word) be abo- 
lished, and let no speculative theory of 
legislators be hastily substituted in its 
place. Let the money which is now spent 
in encouraging vice and idleness, under 
the pretext of relieving the necessities 
of the poor, be devoted to the diffusion 
of education, the best foundation for mo- 
ral habits amongst all classes. Let some 
means be pitched upon to control that 
destroying monster, InrEMrERANcE, 
which alone reduces to poverty and 
want at least two-thirds of all the 
wretched objects that fill our alms 
houses, and receive our charity at home. 

We believe we speak within the 





PAUPERISM. 





upon an average at least one-eighth of q 
dollar is spent daily in ardent spirits by 
every labouring man included in the 


Many spend more than double that sum 
every day throughout the year. This 
sum would purchase all the bread and 
fuel used in a great proportion of the fa. 
milies of these labourers during the 
same period.  [t js a preposterous and 
wicked excuse for drinking ardent Spi- 
rits, which has gained credence amongst 
the labouring poor, that they require 
such a stimulus to enable them to work, 
Nothing can be more unfounded. The 
ability of those to work who do not drink 
spirituous liquors, is always greater than 
that of- the dram drinkers. The latter 
waste their health and strength, along 
with their property and morals. The 
examples are numerous enough to prove 
(though we could wish they were more 
so) that water and food are all that are 
necessary to support the health of the 
body, and maintain it in a state of vi- 
gour equal to the most active muscular 
exertion. Dr. Franklin gives satisfac. 
tory evidence of this, in the instructive 
history of his life written by himself, 
where he details his total abstinence 
from all fermented and spirituous li- 
quors, whilst laboriously employed ina 
printing establishment in London. He 
assures us he was able to carry up stairs 
double the weight which his fellow print- 
ers could carry, all of whom, to the nun- 
ber of fifty, drank an enormous quantity 
of beer and other stimulating liquors. 
This waste of the earnings of the la- 
bouring classes in England, in the uni 
versal practice of dram drinking, has 
been the principal cause of keeping the 
greater part of their crowds of paupers 
in that state of want and _ indigence, 
| which requires the immense sums, neces- 
| sarily provided to keep them from actual 
starvation. The minutes of the ev- 
dence taken before the committee ap- 
_ pointed by the House of Commons to in- 
quire into this subject, as weld as the 
testimony of all the different writers 
‘upon this distressing question go 
prove that intemperance is the great 
‘source of the poverty and wretchedness 
of this class of society. And what has 
been the effect of the poor laws sup- 
_ plying the wants of these wilful prod 








bounds of truth, when we assert, that |j gals, who spend their money in indul- 


population of this city and its liberties, | 
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yences that enervate their bodies, de- 
prave their minds, and every where dis- 
turb the peace and harmony of society? 
They have increased the evils of pau- 
yerism to a Gegree which threatens the 
country with ruin, by holding out encou- 
raement to practise the very vices 
which produce it. The same state of 
things must overtake us here, if “ the axe 
is not laid to the root of the corrupt 
tree.” We ought to be, and we must be, 
aroused to determined and persevering 
exertions to ward off this mischief with 
which we are threatened, and to sup- 
press that under which we are already 
smarting. It is not reasonable to expect 
the wished for accomplishment of this 
object by any one remedy. The evil 
must be assailed by a variety of forces. 
Annihilate the quackery of the poor 
laws, a pretended remedy which in- 
creases the disease. ‘Tax ardent spirits 
and dram shops (most of our taverns are 
nothing else) an hundred fold their pre- 
sent proportion, if the total prohibition 
of spirituous distillation cannot be ef- 
fected. Make laws to punish the drunk- 
ard by solitary confinement, whether 
found amongst the rich or the poor; or 
keep them at sawing stone in our jails, 
till they are convinced that they can la- 
bour without grog. Refuse giving cha- 
nty to all who are habitual tipplers, and 
reluse to hire them. Establish societies 
inevery town for the suppression of in- 
temperance, to carry into effect the laws 
of the state, which are nearly useless, 
but would have a most important effect, 
were those whom they concern looked 
ifter, and made to obey them. ‘The re- 
port of the Massachusetts society for 
the suppression of intemperance for the 
last year proves this.* Institute “ sav- 


eee 





_* See the last number of the Christian Dis- 
ciple, published in Boston; but, lest our 
raders should not trouble themselves with 
ooking into this report, we must quote the 
lowing interesting statement of the Yar- 
nouth Society for the’ Suppression of Intem- 
perance, * Not so much (they say) as one- 
fourth part of the ardent spirits has been used 
1 this town the year past as in former years. 
The vending of ardent spirits, taken in all its 
settings and effects, is undoubtedly a profit- 
le business. But we have the pleasure and 
inde to state, that our retailers of spirituous 
“(lors, preferring the public good to their 
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ing banks,” to encourage provident ha- 
bits. A very slight knowledge of human 
nature will show, that when men get on 
a little in the world, they are desirous 
of getting on a little farther. 

Elevate the character of the poor by 
education, by which they will be taught 
to feel and to be ashamed of the degra- 
dation of drunkenness and mendicant 
dependence. The blacks, in particular, 
the most idle, drunken, and vicious part 
of our population, require more of our 
attention on this head than they re- 
ceive. 

By some such means as we have just 
stated, it is believed, much might be suc- 
cessfully done to counteract the causes 
of the great and predominant evils of 
which we have treated, and thus prevent 
the necessity of exhausting our ineffec- 
tual strength in attempting to remedy 
their effects. E. 


IMiscellanp. 














Debate on “ the bill for authorizing the Peo- 
ple of the-Territory of Missouri to form a 
Constitution and State Government, and 
for the admission of the same into the 
Union.” 


The amendment proposed, was a condition 
in these words—“ And provided also that the 
further introduction of slavery or involuntary 
servitude into the said state, be prohibited, 
except for the punishment of crimes, whereof 
the party shall have been duly convicted— 
and that all children of slaves born witliin the 
said state, after the admission thereof into the 
Union, shall be free, but may be held to ser- 
vice until the age of twenty-five years.” 

Mr. Tattmaner, of New York, rose.—Sir, 
said he, it has been my desire and my inten- 
tion to avoid any debate on the present pain- 
ful and unpleasant subject. When I had the 
honour to submit to this house the amend- 
ment now under consideration, I accompanied 
it with a declaration, ,that it was intended to 
confine its operation to the newly acquired 
territory across the Mississippi; and I then 
expressly declared, that I would in no manner 
intermeddle with the slave-holding states, 
nor attempt manumission in any one of the 
original states in the union. Sir, I even went 
further, and stated, that I was aware of the 
delicacy of the subject—and, that I had learn- 
ed from southern gentlemen the difficulties 
and the dangers of having free blacks inter- 
mingling with slaves; and, on that account, and 





the business, but joined our society, and 
taken an active and efficient part.” How wor- 
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with a view to the safety of the white popu- 
lation of the adjoining states, I would not 
even advocate the prohibition of slavery in 
the Alabama territory; because, surrounded 
as it was by slave holding states, and with 
only imaginary lines of division, the inter- 
course between slaves and free blacks could 
not be prevented, and a servile war might be 
the result. While we deprecate and mourn 
over the evil of slavery, humanity and good 
morals require us to wish its abolition, under 
circumstances consistent with the safety of 
the white population. Willingly, therefore, 
will I submit to an evil, which we cannot 
safely remedy. TF admitted all that had been 
said of the danger of having free blacks visi- 
ble to slaves, and therefore did not hesitate 
to pledge myself that I would neither advise 
nor attempt coercive manumission. But, sir, 
all these reasons cease when we cross the 
banks of the Mississippi, a newly acquired 
territory, never contemplated in the forma- 
tion of our government, not included within 
the compromise or mutual pledge in the 
adoption of our constitution—a new territory 
acquired by our common fund, and ought 
justly to be subject to our common legisla- 
tion. ' 

Sir, when I submitted the amendment now 
under consideration, accompanied with these 
explanations, and with these avowals of my 
intentions and of my motives—I did expect 
that gentlemen who might differ from me in 
opinion would appreciate the liberality of my 
views, and would meet me with moderation, 
as upon a fair subject for general legislation. 
Sir, I did expect at least that the frank decla- 
ration of my views would protect me from 
harsh expressions, and from the unfriendly 
imputations which have been cast out on this 
occasion. But, sir, such has been the charac- 
ter and the violence of this debate, and ex- 
pressions of so much intemperance, and of 
an aspect so threatening have been used, 
that continued silence on my part would ill 
become me, who had submitted to this house 
the original proposition. While this subject 
was under debate before the committee of 
the whole, I did not take the floor, and I 
avail myself of this occasion to acknowledge 
my obligations to my friends (Mr. Taylor and 
Mr. Mills) for the manner in which they sup- 
ported my amendment, at atime when I was 
unable to partake in the debate. I had only 
on that day returned from a journey long in 
its extent and painful in its occasion; and 
from an affection of my breast I could not 
then speak; I cannot yet hope to do justice 
to the subject, but Ido hope to say enough 
to assure my friends that I have not left them 
in the controversy, and to convince the op- 
ponents of the measure, that their violence 
has not driven me from the debate. 

’ Sir, the hon. gentleman from Missouri (Mr. 
Scott) who has just resumed his seat, has told 
us of the ides of March, and has cautioned us 
to “ beware of the fate of Cesar and of Rome.” 
Another gentleman (Mr. Cobb) from Georgia, 
in addition to other expressions of great 








MR. TALLMADGE’S SPEECH ON SLAVERY. 


warmth, has said, that if we persist, the unigy 
will be dissolved; and, with a look fixed op 
me, has told us, “ we have kindled a fire whic), 
all the waters of the ocean cannot put out, whic), 
seas of blood can only extinguish.” 

Sir, language of this sort has no effect op 
me; my purpose is fixed; it is interwoye, 
with my existence; its durability is limited 
with my life; it is a great and glorious cause, 
setting bounds to a slavery, the most cruel 
and debasing the world has ever witnessed, 
itis the freedom of man; it is the cause of 
unredeemed and unregenerated human be. 
ings. 

Sir, if a dissolution of the union must take 
place, let it be so! Mf civil war, which gentle. 
men so much threaten, must come, I can onl 
say, let it come! My hold on life is probably 
as frail as that of any man who now hears me; 
but, while that hold lasts, it shall be devoted 
to the service of my country—to the freedom 
of man. If blood is necessary to extinguish 
any fire which I have assisted to kindle, I can 
assure gentlemen, while I regret the necessi- 
ty, [ shall not forbear to. contribute my mite, 
Sir, the violence to which gentlemen have 
resorted on this subject will not move my 
purpose, nor drive me from my place. I have 
the fortune and the honour to stand here as 
the representative of freemen, who possess 
intelligence to know their rights, who have 
the spirit to maintain them. Whatever might 
be my own private sentiments on this subject, 
standing here as the representative of others, 
no choice is left me. I know the will of my 
constituents, and, regardless of consequences, 
I will avow it—as their representative, I will 
proclaim their hatred to slavery in every 
shape—as their representative, here will ! 
hold my stand, till this floor, with the consti- 
tution of my country which supports it, shall 
sink beneath me—if [ am doomed to fall, I 
shall atleast have the painful consolation to 
believe that I fall, as a fragment, in the ruins 
of my céuntry. : . 

Sir, the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. 
Colston) has accused my honourable friend 
from New Hampshire (Mr. Livermore) of 
“ speaking to the galleries, and, by his lan- 
guage, endeavouring to excite a servile wat,” 
and has ended by saying, “he is no better 
than Arbuthnot,-or Ambrister; and deserves 
no better fate.” Sir, when I hear such lan- 
guage uttered upon this floor, and within this 
house, I am constrained to consider it is hasty 
and unintended language, resulting from the 
vehemence of debate, and not really intend- 
ing the personal indecorum the expressions 
would seem to indicate. (Mr. Colston asked 
to explain, and said he had not distinctly 
understood Mr. T.—Mr. Livermore called on 
Mr. C. to state the expressions he had used. 
Mr. C. then said he had no explanation to 
give.) Mr: T. said he had none to ask—he 
continued to'say, he would not believe any 
gentleman on this floor would commit % 
great an indecorum against any member, oF 
against the dignity of this house, as to use 
such expressions, really intending the meal 
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ing which the words seem, to import, and 
which had been uttered against the gentle- 
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now called to bear sway. Look down the 
long vista of futurity; see your empire, in 


man from New Hampshire. (Mr. Nelson of || extent unequalled; in advantageous situa- 


Virginia, in the chair, called to order, and 
gaid, no personal remarks would be allowed. ) 
Mr. T. said, he rejoiced the chair was at length 
aroused to a sense of its duties. The debate 
had, for several days, progressed with un- 
equalled violence, and all was in order—but 
now, when at length this violence on one side 
is to be resisted, the chair has discovered it 
is out of order. I rejoice, said Mr. T. at the 
discovery, | approve of the admonition, while 
{am proud to say, it has no relevancy to me. 
—It is my boast that I never uttered an un- 
friendly personal remark on this floor, but I 
wish it distinctly understood, that the immu- 
table laws of self-defence will justify going to 
great lengths, and that, in the future pro- 
gress of this debate, the rights of defence 
will be regarded. 

Sir, has it already come to this; that in 
the Congress of the United States—that, in 
the legislative councils of republican Ameri- 
ca, the subject of slavery has become a sub- 
ject ofso much feeling—of such delicacy—of 
such danger, that it cannot safely be dis- 
cussed ? Are members, who venture to ex- 
press their sentiments on this subject, to be 
accused of talking to the galleries, with in- 
tention to excite a servile war; and of merit- 
ing the fate of Arbuthnot and Ambrister? 
Are we to be told of the dissolution of the 
union; of civil war, and of seas of blood ? 
And yet, with such awful threatenings before 
us, do gentlemen, in the same breath, insist 
upon the encouragement of this evil; upon 
the extension of this monstrous scourge of 
thehuman race. An evil so fraught with such 
dire calamities, to us, as individuals, and to 
our nation, and threatening, in its progress, 
to overwhelm the civil and religious institu- 
tions of the country, with the liberties of the 
nation, ought at once to be met and to be 
controlled. If its power, its influence, and 
its impending dangers, have already arrived 
at such a point, that it is not safe to discuss 
iton this floor; and it cannot now pass un- 
der consideration as a proper subject for ge- 
neral legislation, what will be the result when 
it is spread through your widely extended 
domain? Its present threatening aspect, and 
the violence of its supporters, so far from in- 
ducing me to yield to its progress, prompt 
me to resist its march. Now is the time. It 
must now be met, and the extension of the 
evil must now be prevented, or the occasion 
is recoverably lost, and the evil can never 
be contracted. 

Sir, extend your view across the Mississip- 
pl, over your newly acquired ‘territory ; a 
territory so far surpassing, in extent, the li-+ 
mits of your present country, that that coun- 
try which gave birth to your nation, which 
achieved your revolution, consolidated your 
union, formed your constitution, and has 
subsequently acquired so much glory, hangs 
butas an appendage to the extended empire 
over which your republican government is 





tion without a parallel, and occupying all the 
valuable part of our continent. Behold this 
extended empire, inhabited by the hardy 
sons of American freemen, knowing their 
rights, and inheriting the will to protect 
'them: owners of the soil on which they live, 
and interested in the institutions which they 
labour to defend; with two oceans laving 
your shores, and tributary to your purposes ; 
bearing on their bosoms the commerce of 
your people; compared to yours, the go- 
vernments of Europe dwindle into insignifi- 
cance, and the whole world is without a pa- 
rallel. But, sir, reverse this scene; people 
this fair dominion with the slaves of your 
planters; extend slavery, this bane of man, 
this abomination of heaven, over your ex- 
tended empire, and you prepare its dissolu- 
tion; you turn its accumulated strength into 
positive weakness; you cherish a canker in 
your breast; you put poison in your bosom; 
you place a vulture on your heart—nay, you 
whet the dagger, and place it in the hands of 
a portion of your population, stimulated to 
use it, by every tie, human and divine. The 
envious contrast between your happiness, 
and their misery ; between your liberty, and 
their slavery, must constantly prompt them 
to accomplish your destruction. Your ene- 
mies will learn the source and the cause of 
your weakness. As often as external dangers 
shall threaten, or internal commotions await 
you, you will then realise, that, by your own 
procurement, you have placed amidst your 
families, and in the bosom of your country, a 
population producing, at once, the greatest 
cause of individual danger, and of national 
weakness. With this defect, your govern- 
ment must crumble to pieces, and your peo- 
ple become the scoff of the world. 

Sir, we have been told with apparent con- 
fidence, that we have no right to annex con- 
ditions to a state, on its admission into the 
union; and it has been urged that the pro- 
posed amendment, prohibiting the further 
introduction of slavery, is unconstitutional. 
This position, asserted with so much confi- 
dence, remains unsupported by any argu- 
ment, or by any authority derived from the 
constitution itself. The constitution strongly 
indicates an opposite conclusion, and seems 
to contemplate a difference between the old 
and the new states. The practice of the go- 
vernment has sanctioned this difference in 
many respects, 

The third section of the fourth article of 
the constitution says, “new states may be 
admitted by the Congress into this union,” 
and it is silent as to the:terms and conditions 
upon which the new states may be so admit- 
ted. The fair inference from this silence is, 
that the Congress which might admit, should 
prescribe the time and the terms of such ad- 
mission. ‘The tenth section of the first arti- 
cle of the constitution says, “the migration 
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states now existing shall think proper to ad- 
mit, shall not be prohibited by the Congress 
prior to the year 1808.” The words ‘now 
existing” clearly show the distinction for 
which we contend. The word slave is no 
where mentioned in the constitution; but 
this section has always been considered as ap- 
plicable to them, and unquestionably reserv- 
ed the right to prevent their importation into 
any new state before the year 1808. 
Congress therefore have power over the 
subject, probably as a matter of legislation, 
but more certainly as a right, to prescribe 
the time and the condition upon which any 
new state may be admitted into the family of 
the union. Sir, the bill now before us proves 
the correctness of my argument. It is filled 
with conditions and limitations. The terri- 
tory is required to take a census, and is to 
be admitted only on condition that it have 
forty thousand inhabitants. I have already 
submitted amendments preventing the state 
from taxing the lands of the United States, 
and declaring all navigable waters shall re- 
main open to the other states, and be exempt 
from any tolls or duties. And my friend, 
(Mr. Taylor,) has also submitted amendments 
prohibiting the state from taxing soldiers’ 
lands for the period of five years. And to all 
these amendments we have heard no objec- 
tion—they have passed unanimously. But, 
now, when an amendment prohibiting the 
further introduction of slavery, is proposed, 
the whole House is put in agitation, and we 
are confidently told that it is unconstitutional 
to annex conditions on the admission of a new 
state into the union. The result of all this is, 
that all amendments and conditions are pro. 
per, which suit a certain class of gentlemen, 
but whatever amendment is proposed, which 
does not comport with their interests or their 
views, is unconstitutional, and a flagrant vio- 
lation of this sacred charter of our rights. In 
order to be consistent, gentlemen must go 
back and strike out the various amendments 
to which they have already agreed. The 
constitution applies equally to all, or to none. 
Sir, we have been told that this is a new 
principle for which we contend, never before 
adopted or thought of. So far from this be. 
ing correct, it is due to the memory of our 
ancestors to say, it is an old principle, adopt- 
ed by them, as the policy of our country. 
Whenever the United States have had the 
right and the power, they have heretofore 
prevented the extension of slavery. The 
states of Kentucky and Tennessee were taken 
off from other states, and were admitted into 
the union without condition, because their 
lands were never owned by the United States. 
The territory north-west of the Ohio is all the 
land which ever belonged to them. Shortly 
after the cession of those lands to the union, 
Congress passed, in 1787, a compact which 
was declared to be unalterable, the sixth ar- 
ticle of which provides that “ there shall be 
neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in 
the said territory, otherwise than in the pu- 
nishment for crimes, whereof the party shall 
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have been duly convicted.” In pursuance of 
this compact, all the states formed from that 
territory have been admitted into the union 
upon various considerations, and amongst 
which the sixth article of this compact is in. 
cluded as one. 

Let gentlemen also advert to the law for 
the admission of the state of Louisiana into 
the union: they will find it filled with condj- 
tions. It was required not only to form a con. 
stitution upon the principles of republican go. 
vernment, but it was required to contain the 
** fundamental principles of civil and religious 
liberty.” It was even required as a condition 
of its admission, to keep its records and its 
judicial and legislative proceedings in the 
English language; and also to secure the 
trial by jury, and to surrender all claim to 
unappropriated lands in the territory, with 
the prohibition to tax any of the United States 
lands. 

After this long practice and constant usage 
to annex conditions to the admission of a state 
into the union, will gentlemen yet tell us it 
is unconstitutional, and talk of our principles 
being novel and extraordinary ? It has been 
said, that if this amendment prevail, we 
shall have an union of states possessing un- 


equal rights. And we have been asked, whe- ~ 


ther we wished to see such a “ chequered 
union ?”? Sir, we have such an union already. 
If the prohibition of slavery is the denial of a 
right, and constitutes a chequered union, 
gladly would I behold such rights denied, and 
such a chequer spread over every state in the 
union. It isnow spread over the states north- 
west of the Ohio, and forms the glory and the 
strength of those states. I hope it will be ex- 
tended from the Mississippi to the Pacific 
ocean. 

Sir, we have been told that the proposed 
amendment cannot be received, because it is 
contrary to the treaty and cession of Loui- 
siana. ‘ Article#3. The inhabitants of the 
ceded territory shall be incorporated in the 
union of the United States, and admitted as 
soon as possible, according to the principles 
of the federal constitution, to the enjoyment 
of all the rights, advantages, and immunities 
of citizens of the United States, and in the 
mean time they shall be maintained and pro- 
tected in the free enjoyment of their liberty, 
property, and the religion which they pro- 
fess.” I find nothing (said Mr. T.) in this ar- 
ticle of the treaty, incompatible with the 
proposed amendment. The rights, advanta- 
ges, and immunities of citizens of the United 
States are guaranteed to the inhabitants of 
Louisiana. If one of them should choose to 
remove into Virginia, he could take his slaves 
with him; but if he removes to Indiana, or 
any of the states north-west of the Ohio, he 
cannot take his slaves with him. [If the pro- 
posed amendment prevail, the inhabitants of 
Louisiana or the citizens of the United States 
can neither of them take slaves into the state 
of Missouri. All, therefore, may enjoy equal 
privileges. It is a disability, or what I call a 
blessing, annexed to the particular district of 
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country, and inno manner attached to the 
individual. But, (said Mr. T.) while I have 
no doubt that the treaty contains no solid ob- 
jection against the proposed amendment, yet 
if it did, it would not alter my determination 
on the subject. The Senate, or the treaty- 
making power of our government, have nei- 
ther the right nor the power to stipulate, by 
a treaty, the terms upon which a people shall 
be admitted into the union. This House have 
a right to be heard on the subject. The ad- 
mission of a state into the union is a legisla- 
tive act, which requires the concurrence of 
all the departments of legislative power. It 
is an important prerogative of this House, 
which I hope will never be surrendered. 

The zeal and the ardour of gentlemen in 
the course of this debate, has induced them 
to announce to this House that, if we persist 
and force the state of Missouri to accede to 
the proposed amendment, as the condition of 
her admission into the union, she will disre- 
gard it, and, as soon as admitted, will alter 
her constitution, and introduce slavery into 
her territory. Sir, lam not now prepared, nor 
is it necessary to determine, what would be 
the consequence of such a violaticn of faith— 4 
of such a departure from the fundamental 
condition of her admission into the union. | 
would not cast upon a people so foul an im- 
putation, as to believe they would be guilty 
of such #audulent duplicity. The states 
north-west of the Ohio have all regarded the 
faith and the condition of their admission ; 
and there is no reason to believe the people 
of Missouri will not also regard theirs. But, 
sir, Whenever a state admitted into the union 
shall disregard and set at naught the funda- 
mental conditions of its admission, and shall, 
in violation of all faith, undertake to levy a 
tax upon the lands of the United States, or a 
toll upon their navigable waters, or introduce 
slavery, where Congress have prohibited it, 
then it will be in time to determine the con- 
sequence. But, sir, if the threatened conse- 
quences were known to be the certain result, 
yet would I insist upon the proposed amend- 
ment. The declaration of this House, the de- 
clared will of the nation, to prohibit slavery, 
would produce its moral effect, and stand as 
one of the brightest ornaments of our country. 

Sir, it has been urged with great plausibi- 
lity, that we should spread the slaves now in 
our country, and thus spread the evil, rather 
than confine it to its present districts. It has 
been said, we should thereby diminish the 
dangers from them, while we increase the 
means of their living, and augment their 
comforts. But, sir, you may rest assured, 
that this reasoning is fallacious, and that while 
slavery is admitted, the market will be sup- 
plied. Our coast, and its contiguity to the 
West Indies and the Spanish possessions, 
render easy the introduction of slaves into 
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our country. Our laws are already highly 
penal against their introduction, and yet it is 
a well known fact, that about fourteen thou- 
sand slaves have been brought into our coun- 





try this last year. 
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Sir, since we have been engaged in this 
debate, we have witnessed an elucidation of 
this argument, of bettering the condition of 
slaves, by spreading them over the country. 
A slave-driver, a traficker in human flesh, 
as if sent by Providence, has passed the door 
of your capitol on his way to the west, driv- 
ing before him about fifteen of those wretch- 
ed victims of his power: The males, who 
might raise the arm of vengeance, and reta- 
liate for their wrongs, were handcuffed and 
chained to each other, while the females and 
children were marched im their rear, under 
the guidance of the driver’s whip! Yes, sir, 
such has been the scene witnessed from the 
windows of Congress Hall, and viewed by 
members who compose the legislative coun- 
cils of republican America! 

Sir, in the course of the debate on this 
subject, we have been told that, from the 
long habit of the southern and western peo- 
ple, the possession of slaves has become ne- 
cessary to them, and an essential requisite in 
their living. It has been urged, from the na- 
ture of the climate and soil of the southern 
countries, that the lands cannot be occupied 
or cultivated without slaves. It has been said 
that the slaves prosper in those places, and 
that they are much better off there than in 
their own native country. We have even 
been told that, if we succeed, and prevent 
slavery across the Mississippi, we shall great- 
ly lessen the value of property there, and 
shall retard, for a long series of years, the 
settlement of that country. 

Sir, (said Mr. T.) if the western country 
cannot be settled without slaves, gladly would 
I prevent its settlement till time shall be no 
more. If this class of arguments is to prevail, 
it sets all morals at defiance, and we are called 
to legislate on the subject, as a matter of 
mere personal interest. If this is to be the 
case, repeal all your laws prohibiting the 
slave trade; throw open this traffic to the 
commercial states of the east; and, if it bet- 
ter the condition of these wretched beings, 
invite the dark population of benighted Afri- 
ca to be translated to the shores of republi- 
can America. But, sir, I will not cast upon 
this or upon that gentleman an imputation so 
ungracious as the conclusion to which their 
arguments would necessarily tend. I do not 
believe any gentleman on this floor could 
here advocate the slave trade, or maintain, in 
the abstract, the principles of slavery. I will 
not outrage the decorum, nor insult the dig- 
nity of this house, by attempting to argue in 
this place, as an abstract proposition, the mo- 
ral right of slavery. How gladly would the 
* legitimates of Europe chuckle” to find an 
American Congress in debate on such a ques- 
tion! 

As an evil brought upon us without our 
own fault, before the formation of our go- 
vernment, and as one of the sins of that na- 
tion from which we have revolted, we must 
of necessity legislate upon this subject. Itis 
our business so to legislate, as never to en- 
courage, but always to control this evil; and 
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while we strive to eradicate it, we ought to 
fix its limits, and render it subordinate to the 
safety of the white population, and the good 
order of civil society. 

Sir, on this subject the eyes of Europe are 
turned upon you. You boast of the freedom 
of your constitution and your laws ; you have 
proclaimed, in the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, “ That all men are created equal ; 
that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights—that amongst these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness;”’ 
and yet you have slaves in your country. The 
enemies of your government, and the legiti- 
mates of Europe, point to your inconsisten- 
cies, and blazon your supposed defects. If 
you allow slavery to pass into territories 
where you have tle lawful power to exclude 
it, you will justly take upon yourself all the 
charges of inconsistency ; but, confine it to 
the original slave-holding states, where you 
‘found it at the formation of your government, 
and you stand acquitted of all imputation. 

Sir, this is a subject upon which I have 
great feeling for the honour of my—country. 
In a former debate upon the Illinois constitu- 
tion, I mentioned that our enemies had drawn 
a picture of our country, as holding in one 
hand the Declaration of Independence, and 
with the other brandishing a whip over our 
- affrighted slaves. I then made it my boast 
that we could cast back upon England the ac- 
cusation, and that she had committed the ori- 
ginal sin of bringing slaves into our country. 
Sir, I have since received, through the post- 
office, a letter, post-marked in South Caro- 
lina, and signed “ A Native of England,” de- 
siring that, when I again had oceasion to re- 
peat my Doast against England, I would also 
state that she had atoned for her original sin, 
by establishing in her slave colonies a system 
of humane laws, ameliorating their condition, 
and providing for their safety, while America 
had committed the secondary sin of disregard- 
ing their condition, and had even provided 
Jaws by which it was not murder to killa 
slave. Sir, I felt the severity of the reproof; 
I felt for my country. I have inquired on the 
subject, and I find such were formerly the 
laws in some of the slave-holding states; and 
that even now, in the state of South Caro- 
lina, by law, the penalty of death is provided 
for stealing a slave, while the murder of a 
slave is punished by a trivial fine. Such, sir, 
is the contrast, and the relative value which 
is placed, in the opinion of a slave-holding 
state, between the property of the master 
and the life of.a slave. 

Sir, gentlemen have undertaken to crimi- 
nate and to draw odious contrasts between 
different sections of our country—I shall not 
combat such arguments; I have made no pre- 
tence to exclusive morality on this subject, 
either for myself or my constituents; nor 
have I cast any imputation on others. On the 
contrary, I hold, that mankind under like 
circumstances are alike, the world over. The 
vicious and the unprincipled are confined to 
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no district of country; and it is for this por. 
tion of the community we are bound to legis. 
late. When honourable gentlemen inform us, 
we overrate the cruelty and the dangers of 
slavery, and tell us that their slaves are hap. 
py and contented, and would even contribute 
to their safety, they tell us but very little: 
they do not tell us that, while their slaves 
are happy, the slaves of some depraved and 
cruel wretch, in their neighbourhood, may 
not be stimulated to revenge, and thus in. 
volve the country in ruin. If we had to le. 
gislate only for such gentlemen as are now 
embraced within my view, a law against rob. 
bing the mail would be a disgrace upon the 
nation ; and, as useiess, I would tear it from 
the pages of your statute book: yet sad ex- 
perience has taught us the necessity of such 
laws—and honour, justice, and policy, teach 
us the wisdom of legislating to limit the ex- 
tension of slavery. | 

Sir, in the zeal to draw sectional contrasts, 
we have been told by one gentleman, that 
gentlemen from one district of country talk 


fof their religion and their morality, while 


those of another practise it. And the supe- 
rior liberality has been asserted of southern 
gentlemen over those of the north, in all con- 
tributions to moral institutions, for Bible and 
missionary societies. Sir, I understand too 
wellthe pursuit of my purpose to be decoyed 
and drawn off into the discussion of a colla- 
teral subject. I have no inclination to con- 
trovert these assertions of comparative libe- 
rality. Although I have no idea they are 
founded in fact, yet, because it better suits 
the object of my present argument, I will, on 
this occasion, admit them to the fullest ex- 
tent. And what is the result? Southern gen- 
tlemen, by their superior liberality in contri- 
butions to moral institutions, justly stand in 
the first rank, and hold the first place in the 
brightest page of the history of our country. 
But, turn over this page, and what do you 
behold? You behold them contributing to 
teach the doctrines of christianity in every 
quarter of the globe. You behold them le- 
gislating to secure the ignorance and stupidi- 
ty of their own slaves! You behold them pre- 
scribing, by law, penalties against the man 
that dares teach a negro to read. Such, sir, 
is the statute law of the state of Virginia. 
[Mr. Bassett and Mr. Tyler said that there 
was no such law in Virginia.] No, sir, (said 
Mr. T.) I have mis-spoken myself; I ought 
to have said, such is the statute law of the 
state of Georgia. Yes, sir, while we hear of 
a liberality which civilizes the savages of all 
countries, and carries the gospel alike to the 
Hottentot and the Hindoo, it has been reserv- 
ed for the republican state of Georgia, not 
content with the care of its overseers, to le- 
gislate to secure the oppression and the ig- 
norance of theirslaves. The man who there 
teaches a negro to read is liable to a criminal 
prosecution. The dark benighted beings of 
all creation profit by our liberality—save 
those on our own plantations. Where is the 
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missionary who possesses sufficient hardihood 
to venture a residence to teach the slaves of 
a plantation ? Here is the stain! Here is the 
stigma! which fastens upon the character of 
our country; and which, in the appropriate 
language of the gentleman from Georgia, 
(Mr. Cobb,) “all the waters of the ocean 
cannot wash out; which seas of blood can 
only take away.” 


Sir, there is yet another, and an important 
noint of view in which this subject ought to 
be considered. We have been told by those 
who advocate the extension of slavery into 
the Missouri, that any attempt to control this 
subject by legislation is a violation of that 
faith and mutual confidence upon which our 
union was formed and our constitution adopt- 
ed. This argument might be considered plau- 
sible, if the restriction was attempted to be 
enforced against any of the slave-holding 
states, which had been a party in the adop- 
tion of the constitution. But it can have no 
reference or application to a new district of 
country recently acquired, and never con- 
templated in the formation of the govern- 
ment, and not embraced in the mutual con- 
cessions and declared faith upon which the 
constitution was adopted. The constitution 
provides, that the representatives of the se- 
veral states to this House shall be according 
to their numbers, including three-fifths of the 
slaves in the respective states. This is an 
important benefit yielded to the slave-holding 
states, as one of the mutual sacrifices for the 
union. On this subject I consider the faith 
of the union pledged, and I never would at- 
tempt coercive manumission in a slave-hold- 
ing state. 


But none of the causes which induced the 
sacrifice of this principle, and which now pro- 
duce such an unequal representation of the 
free population of the country, exist as be- 
tween us and the newly acquired territory 
across the Mississippi. That portion: of 
country has no claims to such an unequal re- 
presentation, unjust in its results upon the 
other states. Are the numerous slaves in ex- 
tensive countries, which we may acquire by 
purchase, and admit as states into the union, 
at once to be represented.on this floor, under 
a clause of the constitution, granted as a 
compromise and a benefit to the southern 
states which had borne part in the revolution? 
Such an extension of that clause in the con- 
stitution would be unjust in its operations, 
unequal in its results, and a violation of its 
original intention. Abstract from the moral 
effects of slavery, its political consequences 
in the representation under this clause of the 
constitution demonstrate the importance of 
the proposed amendment. 


Sir, I shall bow in silence to the will of the 
majority, on which ever side it shall be ex- 
pressed ; yet I confidently hope that majority 
will be found on the side of an amendment, 
so replete with moral consequences, so preg- 
nant with important political results. 
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LETTER FROM MR. ADAMS. 
Quincy, Feb. 21, 1819. 


Dear Sir—I thank you for your Ad- 
dress to the New Bedford Auxiliary So- 
ciety for the suppression of Intempe- 
rance, which I have read with pleasure 
and edification. It abounds in ingenuity 
and information—it is eloquent and pa- 
thetic, it is pious and virtuous—it ad- 
dresses itself to the understanding and 
the heart. 

A drunkard is the most selfish being 
in the universe. He has no sense of 
modesty, shame or disgrace; he has no 
sense of duty, or sympathy of affection 
with his father or mother, his brother or 
sister, his friend or neighbour, his wife 
or children; no reverence for his God; 
no sense of futurity in this world or the 
other; all is swallowed up in the mad 
selfish joy of the moment. 

Is it not humiliating, that Mahome- 
tans and Hindoos should put to shame 
the whole Christian world, by their su- 
perior examples of temperance? Is it not 
degrading to Englishmen and Americans 
that they are so infinitely exceeded by 
the French in this cardinal virtue? And 
is it not mortifying beyond all expres- 
sion, that we Americans should exceed 
all other eight millions of people on the 


vlobe, as I verily believe we do, in this | 


degrading, beastly vice of intemperance. 


[ am sir, your obedient friend and hum- 


ble servant, 
JOHN ADAMS. 
Wo. WILLIs, esq. 





[FROM THE BALTIMORE FEDERAL REPUBLICAN.] 


Advice to Shopkeepers. 


The following letter was handed in by a 
young man, who says that he has experienced 
the greatest advantages in attending to its 
directions. We publish it with pleasure.— 
Some parts, he will observe, are struck out. 
It appears to be written by a shopkeeper of the 
old school. 


“No, my dear William, you are 
wrong. You must not mind what your 
old companions say on the subject; they 
may become lawyers, ministers, doctors 
or gentlemen, and you may be a mere 
shopkeeper; but depend upon it, it is 
not the profession that gives dignity to 


| the man—it is the man that gives dig- 


nity to the profession. 
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“A man may be, and will be in our 
republican country, I hope, until I am in 
my grave, respected only for his merit 
and industry. The mere possession of 


talents is nothing. He who has great 
talents, and he who inherits a great pro- 
perty ought not to be respected merely 
fer the one or the other. It depends 
upon how both are used. 

“Shopkeeping is low now—too many 
tricks-have been played in it; but my 
dear boy, it is still creditable; and though 
it were otherwise, you have dignity 
enough to restore it. No matter what 
your profession is, stick to what. I have 
heard you say—‘ Were I a shoeblack, I 
would aim to be the first in my calling,’ 
Stick to that my boy, and though you be 
only a shoeblack, you may make a for- 
tune; and what is better, make yourself 
respectable. Epaminondas,. you know, 
was once elected scavenger of Thebes 
by his enemies—he did his duty—con- 
secrated the employment, till finally the 
oflice of scavenger at Thebes, became 
an object of competition among the 
greatest men. 

“ This is my golden rule—in all pro- 
fessions: Respect yourself, and others 
will respect you. I never knew it to 
fail. We always form our first im- 
pressions from the light in which a 
stranger appears to hold himself; and 
first impressions are never entirely ob- 
literated. 

“No matter whether you are a re- 
tailer or a wholesaler. As Salmagundi 
says, there is not much difference be- 
tween selling tape by the piece and by 
the yard. : 

“ But—be a gentleman—even behind 
the counter. Suffer nobody to treat you 
with disrespect—and never treat others 
with disrespect. Be patient, polite and 
attentive—put not a coxcomb, a bower 
ora slave. ‘Treat your customers as if 
they were on a footing of equality. Ad- 
dress them so. Do not coax, or jabber 
them into a purchase. Give them time 
to look round and recoilect themselves; 
still less, do not hurry them, as some do, 
so much that they don’t know what their 
own mindsare. More is lost than gain- 


ed. You may sometimes sell an article 
that has not been bought—roll it up, and 
get your pay for it, before the purchaser 
has. made up his mind; but generally 
your conduct will keep the timid away 


supposed to be. 
| attentive—don’t be afraid of tumbling 














ADVICE TO A YOUNG SHOPKEEPER. 


from your store, if they know you; and 
if they do not, they will feign some 
excuse, and leave your shop, even when 
they mean to buy, only for an oppor- 
tunity to compose their minds—ex- 
amine their purses, and make their cal- 
culations. 

“ Never stoop to such tricks as this; - 
wetting cambrick muslins, for example, 
with your tongue, when you show them, 
or holding them up against the light; 
because, though the place wetted will 
look twice as fine as the rest, yet it is 
a trick that can never be played off 
but once on the same person—and the 
other is just as bad—the texture can- 
not be seen. People never forgive such 
things. 

“ Never call your own goods very 
cheap—as a matter of course—or very 
elegant, unless you are sincere. It is 
merely slang—and when otherwise, is 
Let others judge. Be 


your goods—it is no injury to them— 
unfold them, and expose them to the 
light. Don’t darken your windows, un- 
der pretence of showing your goods—it 
is unfair. If you give patterns from a 
broad cloth, give it from the end you 
sell from, or tell the purchaser that the 
“head end” is the best—and that it is 
kept by you—to show. Never hurry a 
customer away—keep him as long as 
you can without rudeness. It is a bait 
for others. _When you have occasion to 
tell a ladv that you cannot permit your 
gloves to be tried, or your linens to be 
pulled out of shape, because it ruins the 
sale of both, do it like a man—not like 
a schoolboy saying his lesson; and tell 
her also, that the linen, for example, is 
as good within as without, if not, that it 
shall be no sale. Such things satisfy 
them that there is no trick. If a cus- 
tomer asks for one thing, don’t show 
another, I have known persorts show 
elastic garters to one that inquired for 
black sarsnet. Again, avoid this trick: 
“Is there nothing else” Miss ? between 
every breath; and such phrases as this: 
“That comes at” so much—gay the 
price is so much, if you would speak 
English. ‘It doesn’t come, it goes from 
you at so much. 

“ Another thing. As it is manifestly 
impossible to keep one price, and never 
change it, however honest you may be. 














because of the constant fluctuation of 
the markets; yet, when you are taking 
an article from the shelf, then is the 
time to name your price; and then 
never fall—never stir a peg. Adhere 
to this rule, and you will save yourself 
infinite trouble. Every body will be 
satisfied then. But otherwise, if I have 
«“ beat” you down, as it is very properly 
called, no matter to what price, I am 
not satisfied, because I am not certain 
that another should not have-beaten you 
down still more. And this is the way 
with all. We don’t mind buying things 
dear, if others cannot buy them cheaper. 
And no matter how cheap we get them, 
the mere suspicion that we might have 
vot them cheaper, makes them dear. 
Some dactineds name a price, and be- 
fore you have time to ask them to fall— 
slap!—down they go some ten or fifteen 
per cent. 

“And now, good bye William—ad- 
here to these rules, and I will answer 
for your success.” 


[From the Dumfries and Galloway Courier. ] 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, January 27. 


The House having met, lord Holland rose 
and observed, that he held in his hand a pe- 
tition from the corporaiion of the city of 
London, upon a most important subject, viz. 
the increase of crime in this country. This 
petition, coming as it did, not from indis- 
criminate individuals but from persons of high 
respectability, could not fail to have some 
weight on their lordships’ minds as to the pro- 
priety of revising and amending the criminal 
code as it now stood. It was a melancholy 
fact, as their lordships would learn from the 
petition, which he should move to be read, 
that of late years there had been a gradual 
and alarming increase of crime, which the 
terrors of the law were not sufficient to sub- 
due or even to check. Crimes of all sorts 
had so rapidly gained ground that there was 
an universal opinion, that some steps should 
be immediately taken to meet the evil com- 
plained of. It was too true, that in propor- 
tion as crime increased, punishment de- 
creased. The party to whom offences of a 
minor nature had been committed, were oc- 
casionally induced to forbear following up 
the vengeance of the law, as too excessive in 
comparison with the nature of the crime of 
Which the culprit had been convicted. He 
was not one of those who wished to argue by 
analogy in a general point of yiew, as to the 
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system of police in other countries; but there 
was one fact, as connected with a neigh- 
bouring country, of so strong a nature that 
he could not forbear alluding to it. The 
country he meant was France. Before the 
revolution, the crime of privately stealing in 
a dwelling house, was visited not only with 
the rack but even with the punishment of 
death. The enormity of the punishment 
often occasioned the criminal to escape.— 
The consequence was, the crime increased, 
and to so great a degree that there was 
scarcely a house in the great cities of France 
in which this species of robbery was not 
committed. After the revolution, and under 
the Napeleon code, the punishment was ame- 
liorated ; in consequence of which, the law 
was regularly enforced, and the crime de- 
creased. The noble lord then advocated the 
necessity of an immediate investigation into 
the, criminal code of the country with the 
view of checking the growth of the evil com- 
plained of, and concluded by moving that the 
petition be read. 

The petition having been read, lord Liver- 
pool said, he did not wish to oppose the 
motion—on the contrary, he admitted that 
crimes had greatly increased, and that an 
investigation into the causes of those crimes 
was actually necessary. He did not now 
wish to promote discussion, but he would 
mention, as a strong feature in the evil al- 
luded to, was the transition of a state of war 
to that.of peace, and this observation would 
be borne out by a reference to former simi- 
lar periods, where after the termination of 
war, crimes had gradually increased. 

Petition ordered to lie on the table. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, January 25. 


The sheriffs of London presented a peti- 
tion from the lord mayor, aldermen and com- 
mons of the city, on the subject of the 


| Criminal Code, and praying the House to 


take the subject into consideration. The 
petition stated the great increase of crime 
within a few years, and pointed out the ex- 
treme severity of the Criminal Code as con- 
tributing Seriously to this increased depravity. 
In the year 1817, no less than 13,933 persons 
had been committed for trial’in England.— 
The severity of the law, was also a great 
cause why jurymen were found to acquit 
prisoners entirely, or at least of the capital 
part of the charges against them. One in- 
stance was stated, where a jury, in order to 
save the lite of a prisoner, found a verdict 
of guilty of stealing to the value of 39s. 
whereas, the thing stolen was a ten pound 
note. 

Mr. Alderman Wood was sure the House 
would feel that the petition just presented, 
was of great importance. Vhere was not a 
member of the House who was not con- 
scious of the evil. He had yesterday visited 
Newgate, and out of forty individuals, net 
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one of them was prepared to meet death. 
All had a hope, and there was no kind of 
preparation until the warrant. arrived for 
their execution. It was his intention to 
have moved for a committee on the sub- 
ject, but he understood that another gen- 
tleman had undertaken the task. From what 
he had seen on the continent, no prisoner 
had any hope of having his punishment al- 
tered. 


Tuesday, February 9. 
PENAL CODE. 


Mr. Wilberforce said, that he had been in- 
trusted with a petition which he considered 
it an honour to hold, and which, but for in- 
disposition, he should have laid before the 
House at an earlier day. It came from a most 
respectable body, the Society of Friends, 
commonly called Quakers, and it called upon 
the House to take into its serious considera- 
tion, the many laws under which the punish- 
ment of death was inflicted (hear). The 
same body, acting with that sobriety, tem- 
per, and moderation, by which they were 
distinguished, had been on more occasions 
than one, the first to point out and to repro- 
bate the existence of evils of the highest 
magnitude. He could not forget, for to for- 
get it would be the height of ingratitude, 
that the Quakers were among the earliest of 
those who had claimed that the slave trade 
should be abolished, and had never been 
backward in promoting any cause favourable 
to the interests of humanity (cheers). The 
petition, however, deserved the most serious 
attention, not merely on account of the indi- 
viduals by whom it was signed, but on ac- 
count of the importance of the question to 
which it related. To that question it was 
impossible to advert, without expressing, 
though faintly, his deep regret, in common 
with the whole House and country, that it 
was now left for him to raise his feeble voice 
jn that cause which had been so ably advo- 
cated by one whose name [Sir Samuel Ro- 
milly,] would be recorded among the bene- 
factors of mankind, and whose memory would 
be fondly cherished by all those who re- 
verenced either public or private virtues— 
(cheers from all sides)—a man, whose general 
knowledge was only equalled by his profes- 
sional attainments, and who brought to the 
subject all the lights of understanding, and 
all the advantages of experience (hear, hear). 
The obligations of the country to the un- 
wearied labours of this most distinguished 
and lamented individual, were acknowledged 
by friends and enemies—if, indeed, the term 
friends could be applied to those who loved 
him with devoted enthusiasm—or enemies, 
to those, who, while they resisted his propo- 
sitions, had admitted the benevolence of their 
object, and the admirable intentions of him 
who introduced them (hear,'hear). He was 


a man in whom public and private excellence 
were so united, and so equally balanced, that 
it was difficult to say which had the predo- 
minance: those who knew him only as a 

















MR. WILBERFORCE ON THE PENAL CODE. 


member of parliament would probably hold 
that his public principles had the predomi. 
nance, while those who enjoyed his friend. 
ship would feel satisfied that the general 
benevolence of his views and projects was 


| exceeded by the endearing qualities of his 


domestic life (hear, hear.) The country had 
been deprived of his assistance when most jt 
was needed, and when he had proceeded but 
a few steps towards the completion of his 
object ; those steps had been made with can. 
tion, though without hesitation; and if his 
progress, at first, were resisted, opposition, in 
the end, was disarmed by the persuasion of 
his eloquence, and conviction compelled by 
the force of his talents—(continued cheers),— 
He trusted that some individual of competent 
knowledge, industry, and ability, would yet 
be found to undertake the reform of the 
Criminal Code, and by recommending the al- 
teration of many of our penal statutes, render 
capital convictions and executions less fre- 
quent. Proof had been lately afforded of the 
mode in which females, the most abandoned 
to vice, had been reclaimed by the almost 
unaided efforts of one benevolent woman, 
[Mrs. Fry,] whose name is too well known to 
need repetition (hear). He took no small 
share of shame to himself that he had so long 
neglected a subject of such importance; and 
he hoped yet to be able to make some amends 
for it (hear, hear). 

The petition was then brought and read. 
It appeared to be from a number of Quakers, 
who signed it on behalf of the whole society 
resident in Great Britain. It was read and 
ordered to be printed. 


‘ 





In the House of Commons, on the 2d 
March, on motion of Sir J. Mackintosh, 
a select committee was appointed to con- 
sider so much of the criminal law as re- 
lates to the capital punishment of felo- 
nies; with instructions to report. 





Greenock, February 16. 


On Thursday, the Protestants of Dub- 
lin, at a public meeting, the lord mayor 
in the chair, resolved unanimously, with 
the exception of some agents of the po- 
lice, and one or two other individuals, to 
petition parliament in favour of Catholic 
emancipation. 


New York, April 14. 
To the Editors of the Mercantile Advertiser. 


As the 9s tit of the U.S. steam- 
boat at Pittsburg has been announced, 
and as it may hot generally be known 
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what are the objects in view, I send you 
some extracts of a letter from a young 
officer going upon the expedition. She is 
called the Wesrern Encrinerr, and will 
start from Pittsburg about the first of 
May. It is intended that she shall navi- 
vate the western waters as far as the 
Yellow Stone River, which will require 
upwards of 2 years. It is not expected 
that they will do more than explore the 
waters of the Missouri and its tributary 
streams the first season, as the move- 
ments will be gradual, in order to obtain 
a thorough knowledge of that section of 
the country, with a history of the inha- 
bitants, soils, minerals, and curiosities. 
The expedition is under the direction of 
Major Stephen H. Long, of New Hamp- 
shire, of the topographical engineers, at- 
tended by Mr. th D. Graham, of Vir- 
ginia, and Mr. William H. Swift, of 
Mass. from the U. S. Military Academy ; 
Major Thomas Biddle, of Philadelphia, 
of the artillery, and the following gentle- 
men :— 

D. Jessup, of Philadelphia, Mineralo- 
gist. 

Dr. Say, of do. Botanist and Geologist. 

Dr. Baldwin, of Wilmington, (Del.) 
Zoologist anil Physician. 

Mr. Peale of Philadelphia, Landscape 
Painter and Ornithologist. 

Mr. Seymour, do. do. do. 

Major O. Fallow, Indian Agent. 

She is well armed, and carries an ele- 
gant flag, painted by Mr. Peale, represent- 
ing a white man and an Indian shaking 
hands, the calumet of peace, and a sword. 
The boat is 75 feet long, 13 feet beam, 
draws 19 inches of water, with her en- 
gine, which together with all the machi- 


nery, is placed below deck, entirely out | 


of sight. The steam passes off through 
the mouth of the figure head (a large 
serpent). The wheels are placed in the 
stern, to avoid snags and sawyers which 
are so comimon in those waters. She has 
a mast to ship or not as may be neces- 
sary. The expedition will depart with 
the best wishes of the scientific part of 
our country. 


Bank of the United States. 


On Monday the 19th inst. the corner 
stone of the building was laid. 

In the stone was laid a glass vase co- 
vered with lead, and containing the fol- 
lowing coins of the United States. 


WESTERN EXPEDITION—MACHINE FOR MAKING BRICKS. 
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Gold.—One half eagle. 

Silver.—One dollar—One half a dol- 
lar—One quarter of adollar—One tenth 
of a dollar—One twentieth of a dollar. 

Copper.—Four cents—One half cent. 

Also the following inscription, beauti- 
fully printed on vellum paper :— 


“On the 19th day of the month April, 


in the 43d year of the Independence of 
the United States of America, (being the 
year 1819 of the Christian Era,) 

“ This, the Corner Stone of the Banx 
of the Unirep Srares, was laid by 
Langdon Cheves, President, and Jona- 
than Smith, Cashier. 

“ Attended by Nicholas Biddle, John 
Connelly, James C. Fisher, and Joshua 
Lippincott, the Building Committee— 
William Strickland, Architect—Adam 
and Thomas Traquair, Marble Masons— 
Philip Justus, Carpenter—Daniel Groves 
and Joseph S. Walter, Bricklayers. 

“ And a numerous assemblage of the 
citizens of Philadelphia.” 


—— 


Lord Cochrane reached Valparaiso, on 
the 28th Nov. last, and was received with 
much honour and great joy. 


The legislature of New York adjourn- 
ed on the 14th, having been in session 
since January 5. 








Ziterature and Dcience. 





Valuable Invention. 


Mr. Adam Stuart of this city has in- 
vented a machine for bricks, which ren- 
ders unnecessary the tedious process of 
preparing the clay by wetting and ma- 
king it into the consistency of mortar 
moulding and drying. This machine 
may be so constructed as to make about 
2000 bricks per hour, ready to be put im- 
mediately into the kiln, much neater 
and more compactly formed than is 
practicable in the common mode; and 
it is believed that not more than a sin- 
gle horse power will be requisite to pro- 
duce this effect. [ Balt. Fed. Gaz. 


The manufacture of China Ware, or 
Porcelain, equal in firmness to the 
French, has been commenced in this citv. 
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At the monthly meeting of the Historical | 
Society, a few days ago, samples of the 
article prepared by Mr. Mead, from do- 
mestic materials, were presented for in- 
spection. Their forms, their composition, 
their glazing, their enamelling and every 
thing gave universal satisfaction. 

[ . V. Mer. Ad. 


[From the Boston Intelligencer.] 
LITERARY CONJECTURE. 


The Edinburgh Annual Register for 
the year 1815, contains the following 
remarks, which may be supposed to shed 
some light upon the mysterious conceal- 
ment of the author of Waverly and 
other Scotch novels. The editor of the 
Register introduces some poetry en- | 
titled “4 Dirge of a Highland Chief, 
executed after the Rebellion,” as tol- 
lows :-— : 

A literary friend of ours received these 
verses with a letter of the following tenor— 

“ A very ingenious friend of mine has just 
sent me the enclosed on reading Waverly. 
To you*-the world gives that charming 
work; and if in any future edition you should 
like to insert the Dirge to the Highland 
Chief, you would do honour to your sincere 
admirer.” 

Then comes the reply, viz: 

“ The individual to whom this obliging 
letter was addresed, having no claim to the 
honour which is there done him, does not possess 
the means of publishing the verses in the 
popular novel alluded to. But, that the pub- 
lic may sustain no loss, and that the ingenious 
author of Waverly may be aware of the ho- 
nour intended him, our correspondent has 
sent the verses to our Register.” 

Here follows the Dirge: , 

A reasonable conjecture is, that as the in- 
dividual to whom was notoriously attributed 
the writing of the novel of Waverly is Wal- 
ter Scott—so his disavowal may be consider- 
ed corroborative of the suspicion, that the 
celebrated Scottish tales have been composed 
on this side of the Atlantic, by his brother. 
This conjecture every day’s report from Ca- 
nada seems to confirm. 


A new novel is about being published 
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fashion. It is full of curious anecdotes, 
and is said to be the production of a ti- 
tled lady of high distinction. Expecta- 
tion is of course on tip-toe for its appear- 
ance. 


We have seen a publication in French, 
(Paris, June, 1818,) purporting to be a 
translation of professor Cooper’s Essay 
on the Alloys of Copper and Lime, ta- 
ken from the 3d vol. of the Emporium 
(second series). ‘The translation is ac- 
companied with notes, by M. P. Berthier, 
engineer to the royal corps of the miners. 
We are glad, for the honour of our coun- 
try, to find that a work of such import; 
ance, which, after having been disconti- 
nued here, for want of encouragement, 
has been duly estimated among the men 
of science in the metropolis of France. 


It has already received the encomium of 


Sir Humphrey Davy. [Dem. Press. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


By Philip H. Nicklin—Sergeant and Rawle’s Reports 
in the Supreme Court of Pennsyivania, voi, Ist, vepal Svs 
calf, $6.50. ; 

A New Digest of the Laws of Pennsylvania, with note 
containing Decisions, by John Purdon, royal 8vo. calif, 
7.50. 

Beccaria on Crimes and Punishments, with a Commen- 
tary, by Voltaire, newly translated, by Edward D. In- 
graham, esquire, $2.00, 

Fearne’s Essay on Contingent Remainders and Exeeu- 
tory Devises, with notes, by Charles Butler, esquire, 
royal 8vo. calf, $7.00. 

By James Webster—The April Number of the American 
Medical Recorder. 


IN PRESS. 


By M. Thomas—Hermit in America, 2d edition, with 4 
engravings, by Mr. Clay, and 2 additional! chapters. 

By Edward Etrrle—TYhe first American edition of a 
Practical Treatise on the Criminal Law, by J, Chitty, es- 
quire, of the Middle Temple, in 4 volumes, sheep, $26.00, 
calf $28.00. This will be an edition of the entire un- 


abridged work, and will be published on the Ist of May. 


Spectator, 12 volumes, 18mo, $12.00, bound, 

By James Webster—Tracts on Medical Jurisprudence, 
with a preface and notes, by ‘Thomas Cooper, M., D, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry and Mineralogy. 

By M. Carey & Son—The second edition of Birkbeek’s 
Notes, on a Journey from Norfo:k to Lliinois, 

Altorf, a tragedy, in 5 acts, as performed with great 


applause at the New York Theatre, 








PUBLISHED EVERY, SATURDAY, 
By Littell & Henry, 74 South Second St. 





in London, under the title of “The Me- 
tropolis,” by the author of Little Hydro- 
gen, or the Devil on Two Sticks in Lon- 
don,” and is said to contain many hun- 
dreds in number, of persons of rank and 











* Who can this be but Walter Scott ? 
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Where subscriptions and communications 


will be received. 


Terms Five Dollars per annum, payable on 


the first of July of each year. 





Patent Paper Machine of J, & T. Gilpin, Brandywine. 





Clark & Raser, Printers. 
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